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[Death of Ananias,” 


Tue next of the Cartoons undertakes to portray the | 
terrible judgment of God upon the first Hypocrire 
whose name occurs in the history of the Christian 
Church. 

After the splendid miracle which the last of our 
Cartoons recorded, the doctrines of Christ continued, 
through the preaching of the Apostles, to make very 
rapid progress in Jerusalem ; and already Christ’s own 
prediction,—“ And I, if I be lifted up [in crucifixion], 
will draw all men unto me,”—began to be very strik- 
ingly fulfilled. As many of the converts were in very 
humble circumstances, those who were rich deemed 
that a religious profession which taught them to tram- 
ple the idols of the world under their feet, required 
them, under the circumstances of the time, to throw 
their property into a common stock, that all might 
pe be benefited ; and real property not being sus- 
ceptible of this employment, those who possessed lands 
sold them, and cast the money they produced into the 
common fund. There was no rule or*®rder on the 
subject. Every one was at liberty to do what he | 
pleased with his own property; but as every one was 
pleased to do this, such a rule as arises from usage, 
which makes it difficult for one not to do what every 
one else does, came in time to be established. The 
distribution of this fund was confided to the Apostles ; 
but ultimately finding that the increase of the converts 
caused this service to occupy more of their time than 
they thought right, seven trustworthy disciples were 
specially chosen to have the charge and distribution of 
the common stock. It was well this was done; for, 
perhaps without intending it, the disinterestedness of 
the Apostles has thus been manifested to all eyes. This 
was, however, after the incident which our Cartoon 
adumbrates. 

Among the converts was one called Ananias. We 
have no right to doubt the sincerity of his convictions ; 
for unless the doctrine of Christ had been evident to 
his conscience, and his eye had been opened to see “ the 
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beauty of holiness,” there was certainly no earthly in- 
ducement- there could be none—to draw him iato a 
body which was every day exposed to the prospect, and 
often endured the reality, of persecution and distress. 
He had faith to take the right road, but not encugh to 
acter him from casting manya longing, lingering look 

ehind on the fair and broad road he had abandoned— 
not enough to live by, as he walked in the way he had 
chosen. The practice which had arisen for those who 
had property to throw it into the common stock formed 
his great stumbling-block and difficulty. On the one 
hand he was not at all willing to forego that good re- 
port, and character for disinterestedness and faith, 
which those who thus disposed of their property justly 


j; acquired. The credit which had been acquired by 


Barnabas, who had just before sold a valuable estate 
and placed the produce at the disposal of the Church, 
also enhanced the temptation and the difficulty. For 
while he thus coveted a good reputation in the Church, 
he loved money and dreaded want. Thus divided be- 
tween God and Mammon, he took the worst course, and 
almost the only absolutely criminal course which it was 
ssible for him to have taken. He sold his property ; 
ut with the concurrence, and very possibly at the 
suggestion of his wife, he kept back a portion of the 
price, and with a sanctimonious hypocrisy, the very idea 
of which is appalling, he offered the other part as the 
whole produce of the sale, and as a proof of his de- 
votedness to Christ, declaring indeed, by this preten- 
sion, that, like the Apostles themselves, he had left a 
to follow Him. 
It is difficult to conceive a deeper crime of the 


| mind, or one which in its effects was more calculated 


to be dangerous to the infant Church. It required, 
therefore, to be checked at once by some marked testi- 
mony of the Divine displeasure. 

When, therefore, Ananias repaired to the place where 
the Apostles were usually in attendance to receive the 
offerings of the rich, and to dispense them to the poor, 
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to lay at their feet his now polluted offering, how great 
was his consternation to hear the stern reproof of Peter: 
“ Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to 
the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of 
the land. While it remained, was it not thine own; 
and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power? 
Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart ? 
THOU HAST NOT LIED UNTO MAN, BUT UNTO GOD.” 

This man, who was not habitually unprincipled or 
nardened, but whose weakness in one matter had drawn 
him into an act of dreadful meanness and crime, was 
struck to ihe very heart to see that crime placed in this 
view before him, and to know that his whole course of 
action and feeling in this matter was known to those 
whose good opinion he the most desired. The agony 
of that moment was too great for him to bear: con- 
science-stricken, he fell to the ground, dead, like one 
whom a sudden blow had destroyed. 

This scene has been represented by the painter with 
great truth and effect. No one can suggest how the 
incident could be told with more distinctness, or point 
out how its general effect might be improved. Ob- 
jections of details might be started. There are, for 
instance, perhaps, more solecisms of costume in this 
picture than in any other of the series; but taken in 
the whole, there is none in the set more creditable to 
the invention of the painter, because there is no other of 
the subjects in which it was so difficult to make the 
picture tell its own tale with distinctness. It is for this 
reason, probably, that the subject has rarely been ven- 
tured upon by any artist; and in the few instances 
known to us in which the attempt has been made, the 
failure has been lamentable. The Death of Ananias 
will assuredly never be better represented than in this 
Cartoon of Raffaelle. 

In the scene of the transaction we trace the usual 
care of this great artist to be real and accurate. We 
admit, indeed, that there are some points which we are 
unable to understand with reference to the usual ar- 
rangements of an Oriental chamber. But the inten- 
tion is evident,—to represent the principal or public 
room of an Eastern house. At the upper end of such 
a room, and there only, are the windows, as in the Car- 
toon; and at the same end is a dais, or raised floor of 
more or less extent, and this is the place of honour, 
where the master of the house is usually stationed, 
and where he receives his visitors. This is very pro- 
perly introduced in the Cartoon, and gives the artist 
an opportunity of giving a conspicuous and distin- 
guishing station to the Apostles, without interfering 
with the truth of the action. 

The principal action is brought forward into due 
importance. The words which smote the hypocrite 
have but just left the lips of Peter, and the conscience- 
stricken Ananias has fallen back dead; and notwith- 
standing the mechanical effort, which the hands indicate, 
to sustain himself, it is evident that in another moment 
he will be extended on the floor. The whole appear- 
ance is that of a man struck dead suddenly in “life's 
high noon:” this is more manifest in the painting 
than it can be made in any engraving, which cannot, 
like colour, imitate those slight indications which dis- 
tinguish death from a swoon. In the picture there can 
be no mistake: death has set its seal upon Ananias, 
and the mortal pallor—the hue of the dead—which is 
cast over him, indicates, with even more precision 
than the dropped head and orbless eyes, that the action 
of the figure is the last convulsive movement of a dead 
man. The suddenness of the effect is manifested by 
the unconsciousness of what has passed by all but the 
few persons immediately near; and among these, the 
horror-siruck recoil of the young man (supposed to 
be Barnabas) who had evidently been kneeling beside 





Ananias on the step of the dais, affords one efficient 
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contrast of figuré and attitude which claims especial 
admiration. Instinct with life, he has started back from 
the spot, from which the other has fallen back dead, 

In one thing the painter appears to have erred in 
the story, whether from design or inadvertence. He 
evidently represents Peter as dooming Ananias to the 
death he has received : and this, in fact, is the ordinary 
impression. But, indeed, Peter only placed before 
him the heinousness of his offence, without saying 
aught which could lead any one to expect that the man 
would die. As we view it, he died conscience-stricken : 
—died from the mingled feeling of shame at finding 
his secret sin revealed, and horror at perceiving the 
enormity of the crime, which he had probably led him- 
self to consider as venial as it was convenient. 

The scenes to the right and left of the dais are epi- 
sodical, and afford an exceedingly proper as well as 
beautiful relief to the principal action. That to the 
left is in itself a picture. It was a beautiful thought 
(says Cattermole) to place the tender-hearted John 
apart from the main action at such a moment. In that 
terrible retributive process he could not have shared 
without peculiar pain ; while it goes on, therefore, he 
is engaged, more suitably to his character, in relieving 
and blessing the distressed objects of the common 
bounty. The venerable individual who assists St. 
John in the business of ministering to the necessitous 
members of the Church is probably intended for his 
brother St. James. The persons who appear on the 
right of the Apostles represent the wealthier mem- 
bers of the Church. Among these the most remarkable 
is the woman employed in counting money. From the 
scrupulous care with which this is done, and the vexa- 
tion expressed in her countenance at the prospect of 
parting with her treasure, she has been commonly sup- 
posed to represent Sapphira, the wife of Ananias. Ac- 
cording to the letter of the Sacred History, Sapphira 
did not come into St. Peter’s presence until “ about the 
space of three hours after” her husband’s death; on 
which account, some critics, as if afraid to make the 
painter guilty of an anachronism, have seemed willing 
to doubt.whether she be really the person designed. 
It was, however, quite consistent with the superior 
genius of Raffaelle, thus to dispense with exactness 
in an unimportant incidental fact, in order to accom- 
plish a much higher object. 

The three remaining Cartoons belong to the history 
of St. Paul, and in all of them he is the principal per- 
sonage. They have also one common character in this 
respect, that they all represent this great man in his 
proper and peculiar vocation as “the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ;” in each of them he is among Gentiles, and 
in a Gentile city. 

For three or four years after his miraculous conver- 
sion near Damascus, we know very little concerning 
Saint Paul’s movements and operations. We only 
know that when he returned to Jerusalem he was in- 
troduced to the Apostles by Barnabas ; and that after- 
wards, on account of the peculiar animosity which his 
presence and preaching provoked there, he was ad- 
vised to withdraw, for a time, to his native city of 
Tarsus in Cilicia. Meanwhile, in the persecution 
which arose about the proto-martyr Stephen, the disci- 
ples, who had hitherto remained chiefly at Jerusalem, 
were scattered abroad, repairing chiefly into Phoenicia, 
and to Cyprus and Antioch. Wherever they went, they 
preached Christ, and obtained many converts; but as 
yet they addressed themselves only to the Jews found 
in those quarters. At Antioch, the capital of Syria, a 
church was soon formed, and when tidings of this 
reached the parent church, which had again collected 
at Jerusalem, Barnabas was sent to that great city to 
settle the converts in the faith. He did much good 
there: but soon feeliug the need of an efficient coad- 
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jutor, he went over to Tarsus, the native city of Paul, 
and having found him there, took him back to An- 
tioch. Here, from their frequent mention of the name 
of Curist, the name of Curist1ans was derisively ap- 
plied to the followers of Jesus, who continued to call 
themselves “ Brethren ;” but ultimately, feeling the 
want of a distinctive denomination, they submitted to 
receive that which had in the first instance been im- 
posed upon them without their consent. The Jews 
called them NAZARENES. , 

A prophet named Agabus having foretold a famine, 
in which the poor church at Jerusalem appeared 
likely to suffer inuch, the rich church at Antioch made 
up a purse for its relief, and resolved to forward this 
benefaction by the hands of Barnabas and Paul. Hay- 
ing discharged this duty, they returned to Antioch, 
taking with them Mark (who was the nephew of Bar- 
nabas) as their assistant. 

While they continued at Antioch, Paul was called to 
go forth on his great mission to the Gentiles, and Bar- 
nabas was joined to him in this great work. Strong 
for that work, and dauntless for that high warfare he 
was called to wage, the Apostle departed,—not then 

“To the farthest verge 
Of tne green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song,” 
but—far harder task !—to the high places of intellect 
and literature—the chief seats of civilization and of 


the arts belonging to it, where a sterile phoney had | 


filled and hardened the minds of those who thought; 
where idolatry, under the most seducing aspects in 
the world, was interwoven with the whole ideas and 
habits of the mass of the people ; and where the teachers 
and disciples of the Academy and the Stoa believed 
themselves the wise ones of this world, and that all 
were fools beside. 

here was, no doubt, a design im this choice. As an 
eloquent writer remarks :—“ If St. Paul had declined 
visiting the learned and polished regions of Greece, it 
might have been produced against him, that he care- 
fully avoided those cultivated cities where men were 
best able to judge of the consistency of the Gospel 
doctrines with its precepts, and of the truth of those 
miracles by which its divinity was confirmed. The 
Greeks might have urged it as an argument against 
Paul’s integrity, that he confined his preaching to the 
countries which they called barbarous, knowing they 
would he less acute in discovering inconsistencies, and 
more easily imposed upon by impostures, which men 
of liberal education would have immediately detected. 
His visiting every city famous for literature, science, 
and philosophy would also be a complete refutation of 
any such charge in after-ages.”* 

Paul and Barnabas first crossed over to the island of 
Cyprus, where there were many Jews, and to which 
Barnabas himself belonged. They landed at Salamis 
(now Famagusta), on the east side of the island, and 
tarried there awhile, preaching in the synagogues of 
the Jews ; after which they crossed over the island to 
Paphos, “ where the most impure worship was offered 
to the most impure deity,” which alone might have 
seemed a great discouragement to Paul; but knowing 
that things which seemed hopeless to man were very 
possible with God, his zeal was never cooled by seem- 
ing improbabilities of success. Paphos was also the 
seat of the Roman governor, by name Sergius Paulus. 
He soon heard of the strange doctrines taught by the 
Apostle; but being “an intelligent man,” forbore to 
interfere, until he should learn for himself, how far 
such doctrines required the cognizance of a public 
magistrate. From what Galen says respecting this 


* Hannah More's ‘Essay on the Character and Practical 
Writings of St. Paul,’ 1815, vol. i., p. 12. 
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same proconsul of Cyprus (‘ Anat.’ i., cited by Wetstein), 
it would appear that he was a man well versed in natural 
philosophy. This fact is important in this place, as 
it furnishes a reason for his cultivating the society of 
the Jewish philosopher Bar-Jesus, better known b 
his honorary surname of Elymas,* or “ the magus ;” 
and asa person of his cultivation and character was 
probably conscious of the folly’ of the common poly- 
theism, it may be expected that he had heard with 
pleasure, from this person, of the One God whom the 
Ilebrews worshipped. This person trembled for his 
influence with the proconsul, and, animated by the 
enmity against Christ and his doctrine which the Jews 
in general manifested, opposed the Apostlgs with great 
vehemence and virulence at the interview with the 
governor. At last Paul—feeling in himself that in- 
fluence from above, which indicated and authorised 
his course of actiori—“ fixed his eyes on him,” and con- 
cluded a short but stern reproof with the awful words 
—“ And now, behold the hand of the Lord is upon 
thee, and thou shalt be blind—not seeing the sun, for a 
season.” And, it is added, “ Inienediionnly there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness; and he went about seeking 
some one to lead him bythe hand.” Astonished both at 
the doctrine which he heard and the miracle which he 
saw, Sergius Paulus became our Apostle’s first recorded 
convert to the faith. What became of Elymas we 
know not with certainty; but there is much probabilit 
in the early tradition that he was himself converted, es 
after a while, restored to sight by St. Paul. Indeed 
the denunciation itself declared the blindness should 
be but temporary (“ for a season”), being evidently in- 
tended for conviction rather than for judgment. 

The representation has given the artist an oppor- 
tunity of diversifying his scenery and costume, by the 
necessary introduction of Romans and the representation 
of a Roman pretorium; and the mixed effect thus 
produced is very good. The ample description which 
this picture has already received in the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ (No. 81), leaves but little room for observation. 
What chiefly engages the attention—engages it even 
more than the grand and almost awful figure of the 
Apostle—is the wonderful representation of the effects 
of sudden blindness in the figure of Elymas. We not 
only see that the man has that instant been stricken 
blind, but we see that the blow has crushed him. The, 
sentiment of astonished and bewildered deprivation 
vervades every part of the figure, and speaks in every 
ine of the countenance; his very soul seems stricken 
with blindness, as well as his body. 

In all the subjects which represent miracles of mercy 
or of judgment, great effect is produced by the develop- 
ment of the different impressions, and different mani- 
festations of the same impression, on the part of the 
spectators. This is finely instanced in the present 
Cartoon, where these impressions are shown in forms 
more marked and distinct than, we think, in any other. 
In all of them there is one man who is bent on satisfy- 
ing himself by a more close ocular inspection of the 
fact. In the Death of Ananias, in Elymas struck Blind, 
and in the Sacrifice at Lystra, the men making this 
inspection are clearly distinguished, and they all ex- 
press the same feeling of conviction and astonishment : 
yet how different in every respect are these three 
figures ; how different in attitude, countenance, charac- 
ter, and even in their different modes of conveying the 
same impression. This is one unmistakeable evidence 
of the great opulence of Raffaelle’s mind, the abund- 


* Llymas (from the Arabic Aliman, “ — means Magus, 
a title given to Eastern philosophers, especially such as culti- 
vated natural science. It is unfortunately rendered by “ sorcerer,” 
as the reader is thus kept ignorant of the real cause of his influs 
ence with the proconsul. The original is "EAdpac, 6 payog, 
“ Elymas, the magus.” 
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ance of his resources. In the present instance, the 
sturdy conviction and intense astonishment of the 
man who bends forward to look into the sightless eyes 
of Elymas, forms a figure which in fulness of expres- 
sion is only inferior to that of Elymas himself. 
Leaving Cyprus, Paul aud Barnabas sailed north- 
ward to the coast of Pamphylia (Asia Minor), and 
landed at the port of Perga. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to Antioch in Pisidia, and after some memora- 
ble transactions’ there, and subsequently at Iconium, 
they proceeded to Lystra of Lycaonia—an important 
city then, but the very site of which is now a matter of 
some doubt. Here, upon a poor cripple, “ who had 
never walked,” Paul performed a miracle of healing, 
almost exactly similar to that which Peter and John 
had performed at the Beautiful Gate in Jerusalem. 
This made a prodigious sensation; and the immediate 
effect was not less unexpected than horrifying to Paul 
and Barnabas. The people, whose mythology taught 
them that their gods often came down to walk the 
earth in the form of men, found little difficulty in con- 
cluding that these who could work such wonders were 
really gods ; and they raised a cry, “ The gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men!”—Barnabas, from 
his grave demeanour and dignified port, they deemed 
to be Jupiter ; and they were no less certain that the 
eloquent Paul—* the chief speaker” of the two—must 
be’Mercury himself, the interpreter of the gods. The 
priests of Jupiter hastened with their oxen and garlands 
to offer sacrifices, in behalf of the people, to the de- 
scended gods. Shocked beyond measure, the Apostles 
rent their clothes, and rushed in among the people, en- 
treating them to desist. The language which Paul used 
was, as usual with him, admirably adapted to the occa- 
sion and to the audience. “ Short, plain, and simple, 
29 passionate and energetic; so plain as not only to 
e understood, but felt, by the meanest auditor; yet 
so powerful, that, when aided by a miracle of mercy, 





which he wrought before them, he scarcely restrained 
them from offering him divine honours.” 

Not long after, Paul was stoned and left for dead, by 
the people who but a little while before had been ready 
to worship him asa god. But the appointed work of 
this wonderful man was not yet accomplished ; nor his 
appointed time yet come. While theretore the disciples 
stood sorrowing around his apparent corpse, he rose up, 
as one who felt no harm, and went back into the city 
with them. 

The moment in which Paul rends his clothes, before 
rushing forward to stay the sacrifice, is that to which 
the action of this picture belongs. The able writer 
who previously wrote of this Cartoon in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ thinks that Paul is not rending his clothes, 
but is simply baring his breast to show that he is a 
man, in accordance with the words which he is sup- 
posed to be uttering. But we gerd the common in- 
terpretation. For Paul certainly did rend his clothes, 
but we know not that he bared his breast; baring the 
breast is an action not once named in all the Scripture, 
whereas rending the clothes was a common expression 
of concern or grief; and, above all, the exposure 
of his breast could satisfy them of nothing but what 
they already knew; they already believed that Paul and 
Barnabas had human bodies—were men; but doubted 
whether their bodies, their manhood, had not been put 
on, like a dress, by higher beings. In other respects the 
admirable description which the writer to whom we 
refer has given of this Cartoon has anticipated nearly all 
we could wish to say in reference to it. We shall, how- 
ever, venture to call attention to one or two points, by 
which we have been ourselves the most impressed. 

And, first, the figure of the healed cripple engages 
our interest. In our remarks on the picture of the 
Beautiful Gate, we noticed the characteristic deformity 
of the features of the two cripples. It is evident that 
the man now before us—also a cripple from his birth— 
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had been similarly marked in his countenance. But | antiquarian value to this Cartoon, which we know no 
his face, as well as his limb, has undergone the healing | that any other picture possesses. Instead of being’ 
process; and although not handsome, he is no longer | as most pictures are, an eye-sore and a grievance to 
deformed. In his relieved, unbent, open, and radiant | one acquainted with ancient customs, it possesses great 
countenance, as well as in the posture of his hands and | interest to him, and would be a valuable study for him. 
feet, we see that he will rejoice to honour his deliverer | Any one might, merely in the way of comment upon 
in whatever character he chooses to be honoured— | this picture, produce a most curious and satisfactory 
—whether as God or man. By one of those touches | account of ancient sacrifices. In the painting itself, 
which we seldom find out of Hogarth, the recovered | the concentrated muscular energy and definite pur- 
leg—and a very handsome leg it is—is planted be- | pose, to strike true and sure, of the sacrificer, attracts 
tween the crutches lying on the ground, which were | much notice; and scarcely less admirable is the look 
formerly its substitutes. Attention is further drawn to | and figure of the man who keeps the ox quiet—an im- 
the recovered limb by the act of the very respectable | portant function, as the least indication of repugnance 
rson who, in accordance with the remark which was | or restlessness in the victim was regarded as a bad and 

[ntely made, gently lifts up the corner of the man’s | fatal omen. 
skirt to satisfy himself by ocular inspection concerning | After leaving Lystra, Paul and Barnabas do not 
the miracle which has been performed. We see by | appear to have made any farther progress into the 
the movement of his left hand that he és satisfied. The | interior of Asia Minor. They revisited successively 
full, well-rounded leg, which supplies the place of the ; the wr at which they had been before; and at last 
previously-wasted limb, furnishes evidence not to be | reached Attalia, a port of Pamphylia, where they em- 
mistaken. This person’s curiosity is shared by others | barked on their return to Antioch. In that metro- 
who stand near; and among those whose regards are eae Paul remained for several years, with the only 
rather turned to the Apostle, we are struck by the action | known interruption of a journey which he made to 
of the fine young man who, obviously impressed by his | Jerusalem in we with Barnabas, to have a con- 
act and words, stretches forth his arm to arrest the blow | ference with such of the Apostles as had remained there. 
of the sacrificer. This person is supposed to be de- At length, in the year 52 a.p., Paul proposed to Bar- 
signed to represent the young Timothy, who was a / nabas that they should undertake a tour of the several 
native of the place, and who may very well have im- | cities which they had previously visited, that they might 
bibed his first impressions of Christian truth on this | learn how the churches which they had there founded 
occasion, although his name does not occur until the | prospered. Barnabas was willing; but he wished his 
subsequent visit of St. Paul to Lystra. nephew Mark to be of the party, and to this Paul was 
The scene of the sacrifice itself, which fills the body | disinclined, on the ground that Mark, who had started 
with them in the previous journey, had abandoned 


of the picture, is beyond all comparison the finest and 2 
most accurate representation of the ancient sacrificial | them at Pamphylia, and returned home. Barnabas, 
ceremonies which we possess. It is copied, in great | however, persisted ; and it is lamentable to add, “ the 


part, from an ancient basso-relievo since published ; | contention was so sharp between them,” that they 
but this, so far from being a reflection upon his in- | “ parted asunder, the one from the other.” By this, 
vention, is highly to the credit of his wish and deter- however, we are not to understand that they parted in 
mination to be accurate; and this was tne only way | anger, but that they agreed to divide the proposed 
in which he could be so. This fact confirms all our | object’ between them: Barnabas undertaking to visit 
preceding observations on this subject. By this | the churches in his native Cyprus, and Paul those in 
measure he has given a reality to tne scene, and an ! Asia Minor. Barnabas took Mark with him, and 
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Paul made choice of Silas for his companion in this 
journey. 

This time Paul travelled by land through part of 
Syria, and through his native province of Cilicia, to 
the quarter containing the cities which he had visited 
before. Finding that their churches were in a pros- 
perous and increasing condition, the apostle enlarged the 
original object of his journey, and proceeded through 
the extensive regions of Phrygia and Galatia, every- 
where preaching the doctrine of Christ. He would 
have gone into Bithynia; but being prevented by one 
of those oapernatusel intimations to which he was ac- 
customed to give good heed, he turned aside and 
traversed the Propontic province of Mysia, until he 
found himself near the sea at Troas, a common point 
of embarkation for Greece. 

It should have been mentioned, that in his second 
visit to Derbe, near Lystra, Paul had induced a young 
convert, named Timothy, to join his missionary party. 
Timothy was the son of a Greek father and Jewish 
mother, and proved a young man of fine character, 
who became affectionately attached to Paul, who on 
his part loved him as his own son. We may well be- 
lieve that the company of this faithful follower was a 
great comfort and refreshment to the Apostle. At Troas 
the party was joined by Luke, the author of the history 
(in the Acts of the Apostles) which we follow, and 
who henceforth continues the narrative in his joint 
person. 

While at Troas Paul received one of those intima- 
mations to which we have already alluded, and by 
which he was induced to embark for a new and im- 
portant field of labour—GrexEcE. 

Setting sail, therefore, from Troas, they went straight 
across to the island of Samothrace, and from thence to 
Neapolis in Macedonia; and next to Philippi, the 
chiet city of this part of Macedonia. It was former] 
called Crenides, from the numerous springs which 
join and form a river noticed by the sacred historian 
(Acts, xvi. 13), though not in the maps, and affording 
a good proof of his geographical accuracy. After some 
interesting occurrences at this place, they departed; 
and travelling through the country by way of Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, came to Thessalonica, a maritime 
city, and the oe of that district of Macedonia, 
where a large number of Jews were settled. Some of 
them and a larger number of Greeks were converted, 
and attached themselves to Paul and Silas; but the 
great body of the Jews raised a tumult against them 
and their friends, which compelled them to quit the 
city and go to Berea. There similar success was fol- 
lowed - a similar tumult, stirred up by unbelieving 
Jews who had followed them from Thessalonica, so 
that the brethren there deemed it prudent that Paul 
should leave the place. They escorted him along the 
sea-side to Athens, while Silas and Timothy remained 
gg with directions to follow him as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“ Though the political and military splendour of 
Athens had declined, and the seat of government, after 
the conquest of Greece by the Romans, had been trans- 
ferred to Corinth, yet her sun of glory was not set. 
Philosophy and the liberal arts were still carefully 
cultivated; students in every department, and from 
every quarter, resorted thither for improvement, and 
her streets were crowded by senators and rhetoricians, 
philosophers and statesmen. 

“ As Paul visited Athens with views which had in- 
stigated no preceding, and would probably be enter- 
tained by no subsequent traveller, so his attention in 
that most interesting city was attracted by objects far 
different from theirs. He was, in all probability, qua- 
lified to range, with a learned eye, over the exquisite 
pieces of art, and to consult and enjoy the curious 
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remains of literature,—theatres, and temples, and 
schools of philosophy, sepulchres and cenotaphs, 
statues of patriots and portraits of heroes ; monuments 
by which the artist had insured to himself the immor- 
tality he was conferring. Yet one edifice alone ar- 
rested the Apostle’s notice—an altar of the idolatrous 
worshippers. One record of antiquity alone invited 
his critical acumen—the inscription, ‘To THE un- 
KNOWN Gop!’”* 

While Paul waited at Athens for his companions, 
“his spirit was stirred in him when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry ;” or rather, “ filled with tem- 
ples, altars, and idols.” He could not withhold his 
testimony to the truth. In the synagogues he debated 
with the Jews and proselytes; and in the market- 
places, with the people who congregated there. A 
stranger with a strange doctrine soon attracted the 
attention of the most idle, curious, and critical popu- 
lation in the world; for as the sacred writer, with 
characteristic accuracy, remarks, “ All the Athenians 
and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” Among the rest the Apostle encountered 
some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers: and when 
they heard him preach of Jesus and the Resurrection, 
some said, ‘What meaneth this babbler to say?” 
Others, “ He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
demons.” The former were probably Epicureans, who 
denied the possibility of a resurrection, which they 
stigmatised as “ the bine of worms ;” and the latter, 
Stoics, who considered Jesus as a demon or hero, ac- 
cording to their own theology. 

The Greeks held that demons were a middle class of 
beings between gods and men, and regarded them as 
mediators or agents between both. Of these they 
believed there were two sorts, terrestrial and celestial: 
the former were considered to be the spirits of emi- 
nently good men, advanced to the honour and dignity of 
demons; the latter were supposed to be of a higher 
order of spirits, who never had been encumbered with 
a body, and from whom the guardian demons, or 
angels, as we should say, of men were chosen. Such, 
for instance, was the celebrated demon of Socrates. 
This heathen doctrine of demons was well understood 
by Paul, who was versed in the learning and erres gr 
of the Greeks, and who makes frequent allusions to 
this belief in his Epistles. 

The charge of being a setter forth of strange demons 
was of a very serious nature. On such a charge 
Socrates had been condemned to death.¢ There ap- 
pears, however, to have been considerable relaxation in 
this respect since that time: and although the philo- 
sophers invited or required Paul to proceed to the 
Areopagus, to give an account of his doctrine, we do 
not suppose that it was the intention to bring him, then 
at least, to a formal ¢rial before the supreme and 
august tribunal which sat there. That might have 
been the ultimate result; and this contingency, toge- 
ther with the opposing opinions and high education of 
his audience, made the occasion sufficientl solemn and 
trying, and called for all the tact and all the abilities 
with which the Apostle was so eminently gifted. Nor 
did they fail in this emergency. The consummate 
address with which St. Paul acquitted himself on this 
new and difficult occasion, and the readiness with 
which his opulent mind found resources equal to its 
demands upon him, has won the admiration and ap- 
plause of all ages. 

The writer whom we have already more than once 

* « Essay on the Character of St. Paul,’ p. 207. 

+ “The sentence was, “ Socrates is guilty of not holding those 
to be gods whom the city holds; and of introducing other new 
demons ; he is guilty also of corrupting the youth.” Xenoph., 





* Mem, I.,’ i. 1. 
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uoted in this present ve 4 aman has finely charac- 
terised the discourse which he there delivered :— 

“The disposition of this people, their passion for 
disputation, their characteristic and proverbial love of 
novelty, had drawn together a vast assembly. Many 
of the philosophical sects eagerly joined the audience. 
Curiosity is called by an ancient writer the wanton- 
ness of knowledge. These critics came, it is likely, 
not as inquirers, but as spies. The grave Stoics pro- 
bably expected to hear some new unbroached doctrine 
which they might overthrow by argument; the lively 
Epicureans, some fresh absurdity which would afford 
a new field for diversion;* the citizens, perhaps, 
crowding and listening, from the mere motive that 
they might afterwards have to tell the new thing they 
should hear. Paul took advantage of their curiosity. 
As he habitually opened his discourses with great 
moderation, we are the less surprised at the measured 
censure, or rather, the implied civility of his intro- 
duction. The ambiguous term (translated) ‘super- 
stitious,’+ which he employed, might be either con- 
strued into respect for their spirit of religious inquiry, 
or into disapprobation of its unreasonable excess ; at 
least he intimated that they were so far from not 
reverencing the acknowledged gods, that they wor- 
shipped one that was UNKNOWN. 

“With his usual discriminating mind, he did not 
reason with these eloquent and learned polytheists 
‘out of the Scriptures,’ of which they were totally 
ignorant, as he had done at Antioch and Cwsarea 
before judges who were trained in the knowledge of 
them; he addressed his present auditors with an eio- 
quent exposition of natural religion, and of the pro- 
vidential government of God, politely illustrating his 
observations by citing passages from one of their own 
authors. Even by this quotation, without having re- 
course to Scripture, he was able to controvert the 
Epicurean doctrine, that the Deity had no interference 
with human concerns; showing them, on their own 
principles, that ‘ we are the offspring of God,’ and 
that ‘in him we live, and move, and have our being; 
and it is worth observing that he could select from a 
poet sentiments which come nearer to the truth than 
any from a philosopher. : 

“The orator, rising with his subject, after briefly 
touching on the long suffering of God, awfully an- 
nounced that ignorance would be no longer any plea 
for idolatry; that if the Divine forbearance had per- 
mitted it so long, it was in order to make the wisest 
not only see but feel the insufficiency of their own 
wisdom in what related to the great concerns of reli- 
gion; but He now ‘recommended all men, every- 
where, to repent.’ He concludes} by announcing the 
solemnities of Christ’s future judgment and the re- 
surrection from the dead. 

“In considering Saint Paul’s manner of unfolding 
to these wits and sages the power and goodness of that 
Supreme Intelligence who (as the Unknown God) was 
the object of their ‘ ignorant worship,’ we are at once 
astonished at his intrepidity and his management: in- 
trepidity, in preferring this bold charge against an 
audience of the most accomplished scholars in the 
world—in charging ignorance upon Athens! blindness 
on ‘ the eye of Greece !—and management, in so judi- 
ciously conducting his oration, that the audience ex- 


* We are not quite sure that Hannah More appears to have 
clearly understood the Epicureans and their doctrines ;—but let 
that pass. 

+ The word used by Paul, Geodiapwr, is one of middle sig- 
nification, and susceptible of two senses—“ religiously disposed,” 
or “ superstitious:” our translators have chosen the bad sense ; 
but the good one was more probably intended. 

} So his discourse, as it stands, concludes; but he would 
manifestly have said more had he not been interrupted. 
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prea neither impatience nor displeasure till he 
egan to unfold the most obnoxious and unpopular of 
all doctrines—Jesus raised from the dead.” 

As the philosophers of the time, however much they 
disagreed among themselves, -all joined in con- 
temning this one doctrine of Christianity—the re- 
surrection from the dead, which every sect alike con- 
ceived to be the most inconsistent with their own tenets 
and the most unsatisfactory to general philosophical 
principles, we are not surprised to learn that “ When 
they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked ; 
but others said, We will hear thee again concerning this 
matter.” As, however, the Apostle had proved that so 
far from being “a setter forth of strange gods,” he had 
only sought to make known that God whom they had 
worshipped without knowing, he was allowed to depart 
undisturbed. Amid the general unbelief, some joined 
him and believed, among whom were Dionysius the 
Areopagite and a lady named Damaris. 

The representation of this seene—Paul preaching at 
Athens—torms what will seem to many persons the 
greatest of all the Cartoons. Indeed, we know not 
that the whole range of art contains a picture so 
intellectual as this. Few artists have lived who would 
not have shrunk from undertaking to represent the 
impressions produced upon men of cultivated in- 
tellect, but of very different opinions and characters, 
by a new and striking doctrine, when first brought 
before them. But no undertaking was too great or 
too arduous for Raffaelle, and in this his success 
has been wonderful. It is justly remarked by the 
writer whom we moré than once quoted in the last 
Supplement, that “The Paul preaching at Athens 
might of itself be made the study ofa life. It contains 
such a collection of heads as is not to be found toge- 
ther in the whole world besides, and every one of 
which is worthy of an essay on its individual charac- 
ter, and on its connection with the others that sur- 
round it.” 

As it is not our present purpose to write such essays, 
we shall be content to copy a few of Cattermole’s re- 
marks upon some of the ~— characters. With 
reference to Paul himself, he observes :—*“It is not 
merely the imposing dimensions and pre-eminent situ- 
ation of St. Paul which point him out as the hero of the 
piece, but likewise his distinguishing attitude and ex- 
pression. What is chiefly to be admired in this fine 
figure is its characteristic ant: In this respect it 
has never been surpassed. The St. Paul of Raffaelle 
is not merely an orator, although in action, attitude, 
and expression inspired by the noblest spirit of elo- 
quence ; he is not merely a prophet, though in the mild 
sublimity and mysterious peer ee of his glance the 
prophetical seems the leading characteristic ; he is not. 
merely a philosopher, and yet the love of truth, ac-- 
quaintance with its profound revelations, and intrepidi 
devotedness to its cause, animate every part of hie 
figure. He is all these and more. We at once recog-- 
nise in him the embodied idea of an Apostle—the: 
greatest of the Apostles. . . .. If, beginning with 
the persons ee behind the Apostle, the eye be: 
carried round to the other extremity of the semi- 
circle, we shall immediately be struck with the beauti- 
ful gradation, from the extreme of bigoted resent- 
ment to the most unreserved and affectionate faith. 
The group which occupies the latter point consists of 
the two figures in the foreground. These are Diony- 


sius, a member of the court of Areopagus, and Da- 


maris, whom the sacred historian has recorded among 
the converts at Athens. In both these noone is dis- 
covered a virtuous disposition, exalted by the refine- 
ments of education, adorned with external beauty, and 
now further enhanced by the sweet complacency dif- 
fused over their countenances, by a recent admission. 
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to the enlightening truths and ennobling hopes of 
Christianity. The head of Dionysius is exquisite for 
drawing and colouring. Not less worthy of remark 
are the corresponding action and expressive drawing 
of the hands; while, as usual in these works, his gar- 
ments seem to partake of the general sentiment. 
Again, what consistency and charm in Damaris. The 
perfect sweetness and ingenuousness of her counte- 
nance seem, as it were, to flow down over the hair and 
drapery. In the former, especially, which (simpler 
munditiis) is freely but neatly arranged, is indicated a 
character of female purity and candour, admirably 
contrasted with the majority of persons introduced into 
the picture ;—such as the Dionysius and Damaris of this 
work, we feel assured must have been those individuals 
who were the first-fruits of St. Paul’s ministry in the 
most tasteful and intelligent of the Grecian cities.” 

We abstain from particular remark on the other in- 
dividuals introduced in this grand work, but cannot 
altogether pass by the group of four philosophers im- 
mediately in front of the Apostle. “ Perhaps (says the 
author we have just quoted) art presents nothing more 
highly intellectual than this wonderful group of think- 
ing figures, each so absorbed in attention, yet all so 
varied and individualised.” 

In this picture Paul is certainly represented as 
preaching, not pleading, and the audience is a mixed 
assembly of philosophers and others, not of judges. 
On this ground the judgment and accuracy of the 
painter has been assailed (among others by a corre- 
spondent in No. 58 of this Magazine). Certainly the 
shernatives of interpretation are open; but it does 
happen that the view which Raffaelle was induced to 
take of the transaction is that which the best biblical 
critics for the last two centuries have been upon the 
whole agreed in adopting. 

It is very true that Paul was taken to “ Mars’ Hill,” 
the place where the supreme court of Areopagus held its 
sittings, which court had cognizance of all grave offences 
against morals and religion; but tnere 1s not the least 
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evidence that the court was then sitting, or that the 
proceeding was at all judicial. Indeed, it strikes us 
as conclusive on this point, that Paul was taken or 
invited to Mars’ Hill by day—for it was after he had 
been preaching in the market-place— whereas the 
court of Areopagus always held its sittings in the dead 
of the night. It would, therefore, appear, that as a 
body of philosophers, including many Areopagists as 
such, they invited Paul to give an account of his doc- 
trines, that they might ascertain whether they contained 
matter of which the Areopagus might ultimately, asa 
court of justice, be expected to take cognizance. The 
place where the court sat, being near at hand,vacant by 
day, and appropriated to such inquiries, might easily 
occur as a suitable place for hearing the Apostle. 

In conclusion, we may be excused for desiring to 
fortify our concurrence with Raffaelle, by producing 
the testimony of a learned annotator, whose work 
happens to be the first to which we have turned :—“It 
is probable that their curiosity was strongly excited, 
and that the better inclined brought Paul before the 
Areopagus in order to obtain a fuller explanation of 
the doctrines propounded by him, while others might 
only have in view an occasion of ridicule. Nor is 
there anything in the whole narration that indicates a 
trial: we have neither the indictment of accusers nor 
the interrogatories of judges. Paul does not address 
them as judges ; neither does he attempt any exculpa- 
tion of his conduct. Indeed, I suspect that Paul was 
not brought to Areopagus as before the court of Areo- 
pegmts, but that the place was selected as a proper one 

or such a public inquiry, and the Areopagists who 
sat there sat not ex officio, but as philosophers. In 
short, the whole seems to be an affair with philoso- 
phers, and not with judges.”* 

In concluding this notice of the Cartoons, we cannot 
do better than advice such of our readers as have not 
seen them, to go and look at them; and those who 
have already seen them, to go and see them again. 

* Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, in Acts, xvii. 19. 
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